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The  past,  lately,  has  been  coming  back  to  me 
with  an  insistent  clearness,  and  the  inclination  to 
write  the  story  of  a  child  has,  in  consequence,  become 
difficult  to  deny;  but,  in  the  main,  it  is  a  record  I 
shall  never  make.  There  is  too  much  else  immediate. 
Still,  the  past  is  part  of  the  immediate;  it  is  always 
coloring  the  present,  shaping  the  future;  and  some¬ 
thing  of  it  unavoidably  took  the  form  of  The  Pres¬ 
byterian  Child.  I  had  written  about  him  before,  of 
course,  but  in  scattered  paragraphs;  what  I  had 
done  must  stand,  but  there  would  have  to  be  more 
...  if  only  for  the  remote  happiness  of  the  figure 
bathed  in  a  soundless  light. 

The  child  vanished,  there  was  a  man  the  result, 
largely,  of  what  he  had  been,  but  the  connection 
was  appallingly  long  and  vague,  like  a  painful  jour- 
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ney  across  a  desert  from  flowering  land  to  land.  Yes, 
I  had  crossed  such  a  desert,  I  was  again  by  bright 
water  and  in  the  green  shade  of  trees;  and,  in  a 
mirage,  the  past  was  reappearing,  leafy  and  cool 
and  affecting.  It  hadn’t,  in  reality,  been  a  time  of 
unadulterated  joy — no  childhood  could  be  that — it 
was  only  now,  after  my  experience  of  things  so  much 
worse,  that  I  thought  of  it,  recalled  it,  with  longing. 

The  truth  was  that  I  had  been  sick  a  great  deal 
and,  specially  through  the  summers,  often  confined 
to  one  place,  the  dwelling  and  stables,  the  lawns  and 
gardens,  of  my  maternal  grandfather.  My  father, 
an  officer  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  Coast 
Survey,  was  absent  almost  all  the  year;  my  mother, 
who  was  at  home,  was  at  the  same  time  very  often 
away  .  .  .  shall  I  say  spiritually?  And,  for  those 
reasons,  I  largely  enjoyed  the  mixed  blessing  of  soli¬ 
tude.  I  wandered,  mostly  alone,  down  the  long  slope 
from  the  house  to  the  lower  drive  that  commanded 
the  cow  stable. 

This  was  directly  under  the  stable  for  horses,  and 
above  all  was  the  hay  loft.  Across  a  narrow  walk  the 
small  stone  coachman’s  house  was  hung  with  wis¬ 
taria  loud,  in  its  lavender  flowering,  with  honey 
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bees;  a  paved  walk  reached  up  to  the  kitchen  door 
and  a  passage  beside  the  house.  There  was  an  arbor 
of  dust-blue  grapes — and  wasps — cherry  trees  across 
the  lawn,  a  peach  tree  with  small  white  peaches 
of  a  sugar-like  sweetness  here  and  an  apple  tree 
flushed  with  blossom — I  had  no  memory  of  the 
apples — there.  And  the  mock  orange  bushes! 
They  were  gigantic,  with  scented  white  flowers 
brushed  with  gold  pollen,  and  it  was  possible  to 
completely  hide,  yes,  to  stand  upright,  within  their 
fall  of  branches. 

A  rock  garden,  with  moss  and  fern  and  lilies  of 
the  valley,  was  beside  a  morello  cherry  tree;  a  trum¬ 
pet  creeper  draped  the  high  arbor  of  an  old  dead 
ash;  a  Spanish  walnut  covered  the  ground  with  wal¬ 
nuts  in  black  cases,  and  immense  tulip  poplars  lifted 
their  blossoms  so  high  in  air  that  they  were  no  more 
than  pale  blurs  among  the  leaves.  The  morello 
cherries,  for  all  their  transparent  crimson  beauty, 
were  bitter,  but  the  blackheart  cherries  nearer  the 
house  were  sweet.  They  made  dark  stains  on  fingers 
and  indelible  stains  on  shirts,  and  their  flavor  be¬ 
came  a  legend,  for  early  the  tree  was  cut  down.  The 
oxhearts  remained  for  the  robins.  They  were  on 
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branches  easily  reached ;  the  coachman  yearly  picked 
them  into  large  baskets;  but  the  robins  had  the  best, 
the  ripest  sides,  first. 


* 

*  * 

The  front  of  the  house  was  approached  by  two 
paths  that  met  at  the  main  door;  they  curved  in  to 
the  door  and  out  to  the  street  where  they  terminated 
with  cast  iron  gates  at  either  end  of  the  fence  that 
topped  a  low  stone  wall.  The  carriage  waited  at  the 
curb — there  was  no  driveway  nor  porte-cochere — 
and  in  the  paved  vestibule  there  were  two  high  vases 
in  translucent  marble.  At  the  centre  of  the  paths 
was  a  fountain,  turned  on  and  off  from  a  trap  with 
a  long  two-handed  key,  a  hedge  of  June  roses  that 
dropped  its  pink  petals  almost  before  they  were  un¬ 
folded,  dark  moss  roses,  a  shrub  bush  and  a  pink 
dogwood.  Then  there  were  geraniums  ...  a 
scarlet  maple  and  a  copper  beech  tree. 

A  pink  dogwood ! 

It  was  no  more  than  yesterday  when,  making  a 
garden,  I  explained  that  there  must  be  a  dogwood 
with  pink  blossoms.  It  was  planted  at  once  where  I 
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could  see  it  from  almost  any  part  of  the  house,  and 
I  had  a  new  sense  of  standing  on  my  own  land,  an 
indescribable  feeling  of  home.  But  it  wasn’t  rooted 
in  the  present — in  the  garden  I  had  made  with  such 
great  care — as  much  as  it  was  in  the  past.  It  was  a 
link  between  what  was  gone  and  what  remained;  or, 
perhaps,  nothing  had  gone  and,  today,  I  was  only 
the  inherited  memory,  the  fulfilment,  of  old  desires. 

My  grandfather  had  been  very  poor,  a  boy  who 
had  come  from  Scotland  to  New  Y  ork  to  be  a  printer  ’  s 
devil;  yet,  through  industry  and  labor  and  luck, 
through  creative  vitality,  he  was  able  to  have  flowers 
and  space  and  quiet.  And  not  only  his  power  of 
energy  had  descended  to  me  but,  as  well,  his  dog¬ 
wood  tree  ...  in,  for  the  duration  of  my  life,  an 
imperishable  and  romantic  blossoming.  No  Novem¬ 
ber  wind  might  break  its  branches  nor  ice  destroy 
its  grace. 

However,  the  rock  garden  was  no  part  of  my  es¬ 
sential  being,  for  I  hadn’t  liked  it  from  the  begin¬ 
ning;  it  seemed  to  me  damp,  unsatisfactory,  and  I 
couldn’t  discover — I  don’t  mean  to  suggest  that  I 
tried — the  charm  of  ferns;  lilies  of  the  valley  left  me 
unmoved.  But  the  geraniums  were  different;  I  often. 
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later,  wrote  about  geraniums,  the  scarlet  variety; 
whenever  I  recalled  them  I  smelled  their  pungent 
lack  of  perfume;  and,  in  their  connection,  when  I 
wrote  a  more  resounding,  a  richer,  prose,  I  seized 
on  the  word  demi-lune.  Demi-lunes  of  geraniums! 
That  phrase,  released  from  the  strictness  of  a  mili¬ 
tary  usage,  gave  me  an  Arcadian  pleasure. 

It  was  at  Woodnest,  as  well,  I  heard  the  robin’s 
song  that  was  to  sound  through  my  consciousness 
to  the  end.  It  was  late  in  June  and,  late  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  there  had  been  a  thunderstorm.  The  clouds 
vanished,  there  was  a  sudden  aureate  sunlight,  the 
maple  trees,  crystal  with  rain,  the  grass,  were  mir¬ 
aculously  green,  the  hedge  of  roses  dropped  its 
petals  in  a  pink  flutter,  and  the  robin  sang  ...  a 
long  and  transcendently  pure  bar  of  melody.  I 
scarcely  heard  it  then,  perhaps  it  sounded  in  dreams, 
but  it  came  back  to  me  later  .  .  .  and  back.  And 
then,  subconsciously,  I  began  to  write  about  robins : 
I  listened  for  them,  how  they  sang  at  the  moment 
morning  turned  grey;  and  frogs  in  some  spring 
meadow  at  dusk,  where  I  can’t  remember;  and  the 
locusts  that  left  their  sere  shells  caught  in  the  bark 
of  trees!  The  wind  high  in  the  tulip  poplars.  The 
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rain  on  the  musky  arbor  of  grapes  and  wasps  slow 
with  wet  wings.  The  sleet  storm  that  Gordon 
Makimmon  met  in  Mountain  Blood. 


* 

*  * 

It  all  became  a  part  of  me,  saturating  me  as  the 
rain  saturated  the  sod;  I  was,  then,  as  unaware  of 
my  surroundings  as  I  was  ignorant  of  the  future.  I 
absorbed  the  seasons,  spring  and  summer,  coral 
blossoms  and  storms  in  silver  and  purple,  the 
autumn  fires  of  leaves,  the  whispering  fall  of  snows. 
And  when,  at  last,  I  became  conscious  of  the  year 
as  a  reality  of  beauty,  I  lost  the  benefit  which  the 
earth  held  for  its  natural  creatures.  After  that  I 
met  no  fresh  recognition  nor  fundamental  emotion; 
what  followed  was,  at  best,  only  elaborate.  I  had, 
at  early  childhood,  more  than  a  century  of  writing 
could  need. 

There  was,  of  course,  so  soon,  no  sign  that  I’d 
write  at  all;  indeed,  it  was  possible,  by  any  useful 
standard,  to  discover  me  backward.  But  that  was 
always  comfortably  attributed  to  illness.  My  sick¬ 
ness  was  an  easy  escape  for  parents,  I  afterward 
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believed,  burdened  by  their  responsibility.  It  was, 
perhaps,  to  that  my  invaluable  freedom  was  due. 
At  least,  charged  to  sickness,  I  was  taught  nothing; 
I  was  made  to  do  nothing  constantly  except  go  to 
bed  at  an  inconvenient  early  hour.  And  I  was  pre¬ 
served  from  questionable  associations  .  .  .  with 
individuals.  My  mind  was  free  to  be  as  question¬ 
able  as  I  chose  ...  in  the  materials  for  curiosity 
furnished  by  a  nurse  or  the  coachman.  What  I 
first  learned  about  the  passion  of  life  came  to  me, 
certainly,  through  the  stable  door,  but  not  until  the 
period  following  the  existence  of  the  Presbyterian 
child.  He  was  unaware  of  acts.  Yes,  the  magical 
oblivion  of  nature  was  still  strong  in  him. 

However,  his  Presbyterianism  was  purely  formal; 
it  was,  theologically,  no  more  than  a  superficial 
term.  A  terror  and  not  God  occupied  ultimate 
space;  there  was,  for  him,  no  mechanical  assurance 
in  Jesus;  he  never  instinctively  turned  to  that 
ineffable  gesture  of  protecting  arms;  he  put,  con¬ 
cretely,  no  dependence  in  the  promised  blessings, 
the  future  lyrical  reward,  of  Christianity.  Hell  was 
a  little  more  actual,  comprehensible,  than  heaven, 
but  it  wasn’t  imminent  enough  to  influence  him 
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through  fear;  the  Bible  too  much  resembled  Fox’s 
Book  of  Martyrs — with  the  engraving  on  copper  of 
John  Huss’s  hand  in  the  candle  flame — and  the 
hymns  his  grandparent  played  on  the  organ,  usually 
at  the  lugubrious  end  of  a  sombre  Sunday,  filled 
him  first  with  dread  and  then  with  hatred.  Nothing 
— in  spite  of  the  repeated  assertions  by  missionaries 
— could  convince  him  that  the  Holy  Land  had  any 
reality  outside  fanatical  myth. 

The  religion  that,  in  him,  failed  to  take  root  and 
spread  like  the  bay  tree  was  affirmative.  There  was 
a  healthy  bigotry,  a  safe  provincialism  of  attitude, 
at  Woodnest;  and  this  specially  operated  along  the 
library  shelves :  Thackeray  was  present,  made  hid¬ 
eous  by  the  reproductions  of  Thackeray’s  hideous 
drawings;  Bulwer-Lytton  was  printed  in  double 
columns ;  the  Scott  was  a  small  Edinburgh  edition 
of  minute  type  and  depressing  steel  engravings. 
Dickens  was  stupidly  bound  in  heavy  cloth — even 
then  Dickens  failed  to  engage  me.  I  followed  Peter 
Ibbetson  in  Harper’s  Magazine— with  the  caricature 
of  Whistler  yet  undisturbed — and  found  a  story  by 
Weyman,  Francis  Cludde,  in  a  dusty  and  unpromis¬ 
ing  file.  J.  Fenimore  Cooper,  and  the  entomological 
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chronicles  of  a  Dr.  McCook,  were  read  aloud.  But 
there  were,  as  well,  in  a  providence  never  fully  under¬ 
stood  nor  properly  appreciated,  a  series  of  green 
portfolios  with  photogravures  of  famous  paintings; 
and  a  set,  in  pink  satin  tied  with  ribbons,  of  water 
color  drawings  by  the  French  masters,  with,  among 
them,  a  number  of  women  innocent,  I  hoped,  of 
only  their  clothes. 

* 

*  * 

These  I  viewed  and  speculated  upon  in  private 
and  hurried  moments.  I  liked  their  graceful  simplic¬ 
ity  combined  with  anatomical  richness ;  by  com¬ 
parison  the  dresses  about  me, the  dresses  of  eighteen 
eighty-seven,  were  harsh  in  material  and  sterile 
in  design.  Corsets,  then,  defending  the  Victorian 
tradition,  were  no  insignificant  girdles  of  brocade 
but  bastions  sweeping  from  the  collar  bone  to  a 
point  of  propriety  above  the  knee.  The  curve  was 
firm,  generous  in  suggested  proportion,  but  inani¬ 
mate.  The  body  was  rigorously  suppressed,  hidden; 
it  was  contemplated,  when  unavoidable,  with  an 
acute  discomfort.  The  body  was  out  of  fashion, 
and  all  its  attributes,  its  functions,  were  held  to  be 
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unfortunate  social  and  moral  lapses.  When  the 
horses,  in  the  park,  were  seized  by  necessity,  they 
were  regarded  with  an  awful  and  stony  silence;  a 
bitter  displeasure  was  visited  on  the  coachman  in 
the  weight  of  an  opinion  that  he  was  to  blame. 

A  pair  of  horses  drew  the  victoria,  but  one  was 
sufficient  for  marketing.  The  carriage  for  that  was 
a  Germantown,  it  had  two  seats,  curtains  against 
rain;  and,  while  it  stood  before  the  grocery  and 
meat  store  combined,  I  was  across  the  street  at  a 
soda  water  fountain:  a  raspberry  soda  with  cream 
had  a  deep  foam  but  a  lemon  soda  none,  and  nectar 
was  a  mixture  of  strawberry  and  vanilla  syrups. 
There  was  a  confectioner’s,  too,  with  gloomy  back 
rooms  open  on  a  paved  yard  and  marble-topped 
tables  for  the  service  of  ice  cream.  Peach  ice  cream 
in  May  and  water  ice  in  August,  coffee  cream  in 
meringues  for  November;  sponge  cakes  and  cocoa- 
nut  kisses  and  chocolate  glaces ! 

The  icing  has  long  been  gone  from  the  year  eight¬ 
een  eighty -seven,  its  frozen  creams  melted,  and 
yet  the  flavors  remain.  Even  the  place  still  exists, 
with  the  identical  sign  of  the  past;  some  of  the 
family  that  set  out  the  trays  of  superlative  hot- 
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cross-buns  are  about;  but  the  buns  are  no  longer 
the  same;  the  spice  of  those  of  the  past  is  sharper 
than  the  actuality  today. 

It  was  a  short  drive,  after  marketing,  home;  and 
immediately  I  deserted  the  burdens  of  mature  so¬ 
ciety  for  the  imagery  of  a  vivid  solitude.  I  didn’t 
dislike  parents,  it  was  simply  that  I  had  no  deep 
concern  with  them:  a  parent  sailed  in  the  U.S.C. 
G.S.  Schooner  Quick,  a  mother  retired  behind  the 
pages  of  a  paper-bound  novel — was  it  by  Dean  Max¬ 
well? — and  I  was  once  more  unhampered.  The 
sun  rose  by  the  lower  drive,  it  hung  at  noon  over 
the  garden,  and  sank,  apparently,  at  the  end  of 
Hancock  Street;  and  I  had  a  course  as  planetary, 
as  free  from  admonition. 

It  was  a  period  without  beginning  or  end,  it 
lasted  for  an  eternity,  an  immeasurable  succession 
of  bright  and  shadowy  moments,  and  then  it  was 
over;  nature,  to  my  cost,  surrendered  me  to  civili¬ 
zation;  natural  lies  became  calculated  and  adults 
were  enemies.  That  went,  too,  and  I  was  knocked 
down  in  the  vestibule,  in  the  tradition  of  the  sea,  as 
a  correction  for  coming  home  late  at  night,  as  late, 
perhaps,  as  eleven.  Then  I  found  out,  for  myself, 
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the  secret  of  love,  the  beauty  of  passion,  in  a  sordid 
house,  from  a  sordid  and  almost  old  woman;  and, 
on  the  iron  steps  of  a  railroad,  elevated  above  the 
dark  and  secretive  streets  of  the  city’s  night  ward, 
I  sat  and  uncontrollably  wept.  ...  So  much  had 
been  destroyed. 
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A  Scots  Grandfather 


H  e  sat,  mostly,  I  well  remember,  in  the  music 
room,  always  old  with  a  short  grey  beard  and  steel- 
bowed  spectacles;  there  he  sat  convincing  himseif 
that  he  was  reading  the  Scriptures  in  their  original 
languages  and  smoking  inexpensive  cigars.  When 
my  Uncle  William,  who  was  a  sport,  came  to  dinner, 
he  rapidly  changed  the  cigar  grandfather  gave  him 
for  one  handy  in  his  waistcoat  pocket.  At  the  age 
of  fifteen  I  myself  embarked  on  cigars;  and,  in  the 
light,  in  the  smoke,  of  later  experience,  I  could  real¬ 
ize  how  frugal  that  grandparent  had  been.  In  some 
ways  yes  and  in  others  no : 

There  was  a  raft  of  servants  at  Woodnest — a 
coachman  in  a  little  house  connected  by  a  long  wire 
and  bell  that  pulled  from  the  dwelling  above;  a  thin 
maid  who  beautifully  embroidered  house  linen  with 
elaborate  monograms,  and  a  fat  maid  with  gross 
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legs  in  white  cotton  stockings,  who  sat,  bodily  and 
successfully,  on  a  man  who  attacked  her  in  a  lane 
at  dusk.  There  was  a  gardener  named  Christopher 
who  sued  everybody  for  a  crick,  or  some  such  thing, 
in  his  back;  and  others — a  cook  in  hysterics  because 
a  lobster  escaped  from  the  wash-kettle  in  which  she 
had  planned  to  boil  him  alive — less  definite  to  me 
now.  They  were  all  white  and  all  Protestant:  no 
Scarlet  Woman,  no  papacy,  for  my  Grandfather. 
The  Virgin  Mary  had  an  equal  share  in  his  condem¬ 
nation  for  General  Grant  and  Walt  Whitman. 

It  was,  of  course,  a  Democratic  household — 
Seward  had  been  a  traitorous  criminal  and  McClel¬ 
lan,  the  noblest  of  soldiers,  sacrificed  to  a  contempt¬ 
ible  party  politics.  Henry  W.  Longfellow  was  my 
elder’s  poet.  He  considered  himself  an  adequate 
critic  of  the  literary  art,  for  he  wrote  hymns  and 
poems.  Some  of  the  hymns,  I  believe,  found  their 
way  into  Presbyterian  hymnals;  the  poems  he  had 
printed,  very  much  at  his  own  expense,  by  Porter 
and  Coates.  There  were  two  editions,  one  in  cloth, 
for  almost  anyone,  and  one  in  burnished  calf  for 
special  people  and  occasions.  He  sat,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  composition,  at  a  small  graceful  inlaid  table 
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of  the  eighteenth  century,  in  shoes  with  elastic  at 
the  sides,  uncreased  pepper-and-salt  trousers,  and  a 
morning  coat  black  and  braided.  His  ties,  of  a  fine 
white  material,  in  the  form  of  a  ready-made  dress 
tie,  he  bought  in  boxes,  by  the  dozen. 

A  half,  fully,  of  his  thoughts  were  religious:  he 
adored  a  Maker  who,  at  the  slightest  revealed  flaw 
in  His  handiwork,  would  burn  and  destroy  what  He 
had  made.  Twice  each  day,  in  the  morning  and 
at  evening,  in  household  prayers,  grandfather 
would  remind  us — the  servants,  father,  if  he  were 
home  from  his  charting  of  seas  and  coasts,  mother, 
if  she  had  no  headache,  and  me,  at  seven,  nine  .  .  . 
eleven — of  the  Eye  upon  us.  No  one,  I  imagine, 
kneeling  with  a  back  to  the  rigid  passionate  old 
man,  paid  much  attention  to  such  remote  promises 
and  threats;  but  what  each  was  exact  about  was  to 
give  him  no  annoyance.  He  didn’t  take  gracefully 
to  any  kind  of  disagreement.  His  family,  his  daugh¬ 
ters  and  particularly  the  sons-in-law,  he  had  very 
much  in  hand,  since  he  was  richer  than  all  the  rest 
together.  Three  times  a  year,  at  Thanksgiving,  at 
Christmas  and  Easter,  he  gathered  them  around 
his  dinner  table,  between  twenty  and  thirty  utterly 
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different  people  of  different  ages,  and  treated  them 
to  turkey  and  a  severe  geniality.  Afterwards,  the 
children  played  a  game  peculiar  to  the  family  and 
the  others  talked  brightly  and  hopefully  to  Father. 
There  was  usually,  I  seem  to  recall,  a  certain  dis¬ 
position  to  speak  to  him  alone;  and  this,  accom¬ 
plished,  was  seldom  in  vain.  He  was — rightly 
approached  by  immediate  relatives  or  ministers  of 
the  Presbyterian  faith — very  liberal  indeed. 

Unhappily,  I  was  too  young  then  to  realize  so 
much;  and,  except  for  the  occasional  generosity  of  a 
gold  piece,  I  missed  a  great  deal.  When  I  played 
games  with  him,  tiddledy  winks,  dominoes,  or  with 
cards  where  fruit  replaced  the  customary  wicked 
symbols,  a  juvenile  enthusiasm  would  sometimes 
lead  me  into  beating  him;  at  which,  to  my  material 
detriment,  he  would  naturally  discover  that  I  was  a 
noisy  and  importunate  child. 

The  latter  perhaps;  but  never,  in  that  house, 
noisy:  the  mirrors  were  too  tall  and  solemn,  the 
marble  over-mantels  too  coldly  white,  the  drap¬ 
eries  at  the  long  windows  too  sombre  in  their  heavy 
folds,  to  permit  noise.  His  daughters  were  young, 
they  were  girls,  there;  and  I  often  wondered  about 
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it.  At  half  past  nine  evening  callers  had  been  sent 
away  with  a  period  about  this  young  lady’s  hour  for 
retiring.  You  see,  their  mother  was  dead. 

The  family  pew,  at  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
was  well  forward,  on  the  right  of  the  centre  aisle; 
and,  drawn  in  a  victoria  by  a  pair  of  sleek  fat  horses, 
some  of  us  were  unfailingly  present  on  Sunday 
morning.  No  one,  I  think,  except  grandfather,  the 
great  aunts,  an  aunt  in  jet,  was  anything  but  per¬ 
functory  in  attendance  and  interest;  they  were 
brought  there  by  the  strength  of  my  grandfather’s 
convictions;  by  that  and  his  other  power  of  gold.  I 
was  always  uncomfortable,  restless;  and,  as  soon  as 
it  could  be  managed,  I  stopped  church-going.  In 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  the  old  gentleman  was  in 
sharp  conflict  with  the  newer  expressions  of  religious 
spirit :  he  fought  the  introduction  of  a  gown  on  the 
minister,  he  fought  the  addition  of  wings  to  the 
church,  as  though  with  them  the  whole  edifice  would 
fly  straight  to  hell;  and — but  he  was  at  last  safe 
from  contention — I  imagined  how  he  would  have 
opposed  the  later  substitution  of  a  sanitary,  an 
individual,  communion  service  for  the  weighty  silver 
plate  he  had  donated. 
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When,  finally,  he  fell  sick  beyond  recovery,  the 
house  was  strangely  changed;  the  details  of  this  I 
no  longer  recall,  but  the  confused  air  is  as  potent 
in  my  mind  now  as  then.  Informal  beds  were  in 
the  library — where  within  a  week  Aunt  Henrietta 
died — trained  nurses  glacially  white,  at  least  on  the 
outside,  passed  through  the  halls  and  rooms  and 
had  late  suppers  with  subdued  laughter;  there  was 
the  faint  ominous  beginning  of  the  doubt  concern¬ 
ing  who  would  inherit  the  piano;  and  I  had  a  memo¬ 
rable  glimpse  of  the  centre  of  so  much  in  a  bed  with 
a  great  headboard,  under  a  quilting  of  gorgeous 
yellow  satin,  held  upright  by  a  nurse  and  smoking 
at  a  cigar  which,  without  aid,  he  was  unable  to 
support. 

He  died  and  instantly,  as  if  by  an  act  of  malicious 
magic,  his  household,  his  belief,  his  rigidly  held 
hope,  his  very  furniture  and  clothes,  vanished.  It 
was  as  though  a  sun,  holding  in  order  its  universe, 
had  burned  out,  and  the  lesser  stars,  the  planets 
and  satellites,  were  flung  headlong,  at  random,  into 
space.  His  house  was  rented  to  the  short  prosperity 
of  a  Jew;  it  became  a  melancholy  and  empty  shell, 
a  dull  Victorian  relic  haunted  by  the  elusive  family 
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of  a  caretaker;  then  it,  too,  was  obliterated  by  the 
insidious  files  of  small  brick  dwellings  marking  the 
advance,  the  improvements,  of  a  city. 
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An  Aunt  in  Jet 


+<- 


She  was,  to  be  exact,  a  great  aunt,  but  she  wore 
so  much  black,  with  loops  and  pendants  of  jet, 
bands  of  black  enamel  and  pearls  incrusted  on  gold, 
that,  finally,  I  came  to  think  of  her  as  fine  and 
smooth  and  polished  as  the  material  of  her  orna¬ 
ments  and  ear-rings.  In  the  summer,  it  was  true, 
she  changed  to  white,  with  a  black  ribbon,  perhaps, 
at  her  waist,  and  the  sinuous  and  delicate  chain  of 
her  watch  across  the  sheer  cambric  at  her  bosom; 
with  this  there  might  be  an  edging  of  lavender,  her 
small  hand-spun  handkerchief  have  a  narrow  border 
with  the  color,  and  almost  the  fragrance,  of  a  lilac 
bloom;  but  nothing  more. 

All  the  years  that  I  knew  her  she  was — like  the 
grandparent  who  was  her  brother — old,  always 
past  fifty;  and  yet  her  hair  kept  to  the  last  a  vivid 
and  complete  blackness.  It,  too,  was  like  jet.  I 
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didn’t  understand  this  at  the  time,  I  accepted  it  as 
Aunt  Henrietta  would  have  wished;  it  was  much 
later  that,  in  her  connection,  I  heard  mentioned  the 
word  dye;  but,  if  anything,  it  was  more  character¬ 
istic,  more  admirable,  determinedly  artificial  than 
natural.  Applied  relentlessly  by  her,  it  combined  an 
expression  of  her  low  opinion  of  nature  and  her  in¬ 
sistence  on  being,  in  every  shade,  rigorously  correct. 

There  was,  to  her,  something  like  a  compromise, 
a  public  admission  of  what  should  be  held  private, 
in  grey  or  white  hair;  she  wasn’t  going  to  bow,  to 
admit  defeat,  to  the  principle  that  reigned,  among 
other  undesirable  places,  in  the  barnyard.  She  was 
the  first  person  I  ever  saw  at  the  point  of  death,  and 
even  then,  in  an  extremity  of  agony,  she  smoothed 
the  web-like  collar  of  her  nightgown.  She  told  me, 
in  a  voice  just  audible — it  sounded  as  though  it 
came  from  without — that  she  was  burning  up, 
burning  up  .  .  .a  tremendous  admission  for  her. 
Then  she  turned  her  head  away  to  prevent  my  see¬ 
ing  what  traitorous  expression  might  come  over  her 
face. 

She  had  always  been  upright  in  carriage,  the 
straightest  woman  alive;  she  never  relaxed,  never 
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lounged  nor  sat  in  rocking-chairs;  she  entertained 
the  greatest  contempt  for  the  looseness  of  any  fibre 
whatever — mental  or  moral,  spiritual  or  social;  al¬ 
though  the  social,  really,  ruled  her  more  than  any 
other  influence.  She  had  a  great  affection  for  her 
grandchildren,  and  yet  she  assured  me,  in  a  voice 
not  unlike  pineapple  water  ice,  that  if  one  should 
marry  the  girl  he  was  then  attentive  to  she’d  never 
speak  to  him  again.  This  enormously  gained  my 
interest,  and  I  questioned  her  so  that  she  might 
repeat  what  she  had  said : 

“I  wouldn’t  have  him  in  the  room  with  me !”  there 
wasn’t  a  trace  of  heat,  a  sound  of  her  bracelets. 

She  meant  it,  I  could  see  at  once;  and  her  remote¬ 
ness  from  appeal,  what,  I  had  learned,  couldn’t 
often  be  counted  on,  in  short,  her  integrity,  gave 
me  a  new  realization  of  the  power  and  dominion  of 
the  will.  We  were  in  the  library  where,  later,  on  a 
casual  bed,  she  died,  and  I  was  as  much  impressed 
by  her  propriety  against  a  background  of  books  as 
by  her  words.  Her  hands,  for  a  moment,  were  still, 
and  then  once  more  she  took  up  her  knitting,  or 
perhaps  it  was  crocheting.  She  drew  the  threads  of 
linen  squares,  as  well,  converting  them  into  hand- 
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kerchiefs;  but  the  implements  she  used  were  slim, 
ivory;  there  were  never  affairs  of  bulk  on  her  nar¬ 
row  lap. 

There  was,  too,  a  granddaughter,  Rita,  who  once 
came  toW oodnest ;  we  liked  each  other  immediately ; 
there  was  a  flood  of  chatter,  a  mutual  emotion  of 
happiness;  and  then,  though  we  were  hardly  even 
separated  by  space,  I  saw  her  no  more  .  .  .  as  a 
child.  But  I  asked  about  her  incessantly — the  mem¬ 
ory  of  her  select  charm,  the  sense  of  her  superfine 
being,  was  indelible — and  it  appeared  that  she  was 
always  either  at  a  fashionable  school,  a  Monday 
dancing  class,  or  away  for  the  summer.  Watch  Hill 
was  associated  with  that,  and,  because  of  its  con¬ 
nection  with  Rita — I  had  never  seen  it — it  became 
a  magical  place. 

Aunt  Henrietta  wasn’t  fancied  by  the  family  or 
servants  at  Woodnest,she  was  too  cool  for  that  and 
too  precise  in  her  requirements;  but,  in  my  wide 
admiration  for  her,  we  talked  together  a  great  deal. 
She  never,  I  think,  kissed  me;  I  have  only  a  faint 
remembrance  of  the  light  firm  pressure  of  her  hand 
on  mine;  yet  I  was  more  attached  to  her  than,  at 
times,  I  was  to  my  mother.  I  didn’t,  naturally, 
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know  how  she  regarded  the  intimate  others,  but  I 
recognized,  even  then,  that  her  opinion  wasn’t  ex¬ 
travagant.  They  were  not  sufficiently  aristocratic 
for  Aunt  Henrietta’s  temperament  .  .  .  their 
birth,  their  blood,  of  course,  was  her  own. 

Perhaps  fashionable  explained  Aunt  Henrietta 
better  than  aristocratic;  her  mind,  her  prejudices, 
were  too  cramped  for  the  latter.  To  her,  elegance 
was  an  end,  an  accomplishment,  in  itself,  and  not 
an  inevitable  state  or  means.  The  starch  of  an  ad¬ 
mirable  marriage,  socially,  added  to  her  inherent, 
her  natural,  distinction;  her  children,  her  grand¬ 
children,  held  her  to  necessities  that  escaped  the 
rest  of  us.  Yet,  together  with  the  quiet  satisfaction, 
there  was  anxiety  and  pain.  I  saw  them  both,  but, 
from  her  I  never  had  a  hint  of  their  cause.  That  she 
consulted  her  brother  was  certain;  for  the  malice  in 
families  called  attention  to  the  probable,  the  prac¬ 
tical,  results  of  such  conversations. 

She  drove,  more  than  anyone  else,  through  the 
summer  afternoons,  a  dust  cover  with  magnolias  in 
cross-stitch  over  her  crisp  white  flounces  and  her 
small  carriage  parasol — a  carnation  in  moire  silk — 
tilted  against  the  sun,  and  that  leisurely  diversion 
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suited  her  exactly.  She  had  suffered  disproportion¬ 
ately,  the  family  remembered,  during  the  earlier 
days  of  a  more  sordid  progress — the  brother  who 
was  rich  had  been  as  notably  poor — but  at  last,  in  a 
low  and  impressive  victoria,  the  paired  horses  with 
silver-plated  chains  jingling  at  the  bits,  she  had 
reached  what  she  considered  her  proper  setting. 

Well,  it  was !  At  the  earliest  of  ages  I  could  recog¬ 
nize  that.  She  was  seen  to  advantage  at  church; 
never,  with  a  palm-leaf  fan,  apparently  hot,  never 
observably,  unbecomingly,  cold;  but  she  was  at  her 
best  in  the  park,  resting  against  a  plum-colored  up¬ 
holstery,  gazing  with  approval  at  the  passing  orderly 
green  trees  casting  their  reflections  on  the  placid 
Wissahickon.  She  was  like  a  water  ice  and,  ironi¬ 
cally,  at  the  end,  it  was  a  fire  that  consumed  her,  a 
fever  that  nothing  human  could  survive.  Yet,  while 
it  might,  it  did,  kill  her,  it  was  powerless  against 
the  decorum,  the  triumph,  of  her  will — she  turned 
the  weakness  of  her  lips  away  from  me,  her  hands 
were  like  hot  paper  but  rigidly  still.  Her  jet-black 
hair  made  its  mockery  of  death. 
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In  a  mysterious  tintype  he  charged  a  metallic 
elbow  on  a  section  of  rustic  fence,  cunningly  twined 
with  leaves,  gazing  with  an  air  of  amazing  confi¬ 
dence  and  welcome  at  the  undeciphered  future. 
There  was,  in  the  clarity  of  his  expression,  a  simple 
willingness  to  believe  that  everything  was  abso¬ 
lutely  well.  And  when  I  reflected  that  of,  perhaps, 
the  eight  or  nine  years  he  had  been  alive,  most  of  it 
was  spent  in  sickness,  I  was  surprised  that  such 
trustfulness  had  lasted  even  so  long.  It  wasn’t  sick¬ 
ness  of  the  body  alone,  a  visible  ill,  that  had  already 
attacked  him,  but  intangible  menaces  too.  They 
were  bad  enough  apart,  but  together,  the  two-— the 
malady  and  fears — wove  a  very  dark  fabric  of  life. 
.  .  .  Yes,  that  expression  of  eager  serenity  had  all 
the  appalling  courage  of  ignorance. 

It  was  before  this,  in  a  wide  bed,  that  a  hand  had 
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seemed  to  shut  upon  his  throat,  and  he  lay  in  a 
state  of  suffering  and  waning  consciousness  know¬ 
ing  that  nothing  would  be  done  for  him.  What  was 
happening  he  accepted  with  the  fatalism  of  a  being 
beyond  any  human  communication,  and  instinc¬ 
tively,  finally  with  no  more  than  a  trace,  a  dim 
spark,  of  vitality,  he  struggled  through  a  night 
against  death.  His  margin  of  success  was  so  narrow 
that,  with  the  dawn  accomplished,  he  heard  as 
though  from  another  world  a  once  familiar  voice 
proclaiming  the  possibility  of  a  little  croup. 

But  he  was  too  sanguine  for  gloom,  too  fearfully 
engaged  in  the  drama  of  events,  to  be  introspective; 
and  he  forgot  every  check  against  the  flood  of  his 
life  the  instant  it  was  possible.  What,  however,  did 
hold  him  back  was  a  painful  timidity,  and  so  his 
participation  in  most  that  he  passionately  appre¬ 
hended  was  imaginative.  He  was  timid,  a  coward, 
really;  and  his  first  contact  with  school,  almost  at 
the  moment  of  the  picture  by  the  romantic  fence, 
was  a  mingled  daily  dread  and  a  swift  retrospective 
pleasure.  In  winter  the  boys,  big  and  little,  who 
arrived  more  promptly  subjected  the  later  arrivals 
to  a  storm  of  snowballs;  and  when  he  had  been  de- 
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layed  he  lingered  for  an  agonized  space  behind  the 
cover  of  a  stone  wall.  But,  when  he  had  conquered 
what  lay  in  him  and  without,  and  reached  the  rec¬ 
ognized  safety  of  the  main  portico,  no  one  made 
snowballs  with  a  more  hysterical  excitement  or  dis¬ 
charged  them  with  a  greater  impotence. 

He  was  like  that — big  for  his  age  and  nicely 
dressed,  his  voice  all  warm  with  conviction,  and  he 
gave  a  misleading  impression  of  physical  superior¬ 
ity.  The  first  day  he  played  baseball  the  opposition 
— pleasant  to  vanity — waved  the  fielders  immensely 
farther  back  when  he  came  to  bat;  but  no  extra¬ 
ordinary  result,  nothing  Homeric,  followed.  He 
didn’t,  as  he  had  privately  thought  he  might,  break 
the  bat  with  the  force  of  his  swing,  or  send  the  ball 
rocketing  over  the  meeting-house. 

At  any  rate — but  because  of  his  virtues  as  well  as 
his  defects — he  wasn’t  ultimately  popular:  a  girl 
with  crisp  ashen  curls  hid  in  a  class  room  long  after 
school  rather  than  walk  home  with  him;  and  a  boy 
who  was  generally  very  well  liked  indeed  found  it 
necessary  to  explain  that  a  short  companionship 
was  not,  as  it  had  been  charged,  wholly  based  by 
him  on  incidental  meringues.  He  was  too  sensitive 
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to  surroundings,  he  responded  too  quickly  to  en¬ 
countered  emotions,  to  inspire  any  thoughtless  con¬ 
fidence  in  his  integrity;  he  reflected  again  the  pass¬ 
ing  scene  so  accurately  that  his  own  stability  was 
felt  to  rest  on  no  more  than  a  film  of  quicksilver. 
No,  he  wasn’t  widely  cared  for,  and  his  life  closed 
upon  itself;  it  drew  its  excitements  and  colors  and 
longings  from  what  independently  his  mind  and 
heart  discovered. 

He  had,  then,  begun  to  read — Oliver  Optic  and 
Edward  Ellis,  and,  after  a  mechanical  interest  in 
Henty’s  historical  mechanics,  he  was  shortly  to 
transfer  his  attention  to  The  Duchess.  The  winter 
was  for  reading,  since  in  summer,  when  he  was 
sufficiently  well,  he  was  taken  to  resorts,  and  there 
constant  novelties  of  people  and  scenes  distracted 
him  out  of  sleep.  At  one  place — it  was  Lake  Min- 
newaska — some  older  boys  had  conceived  of  them¬ 
selves  as  inhabiting  the  past  frontiers  of  Indian 
wars ;  they  went  about  armed  with  bows  and  arrows, 
cautious  to  break  no  twig  by  a  footfall  and  so  invite 
swift  death.  They  wouldn’t  have  him,  he  was  too 
young  for  such  an  implacable  trust,  but  he  followed 
them,  the  bitterly  desperate  scouts  and  heroic  ex- 
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press  riders,  faithful  and  concerned  and  unrecog¬ 
nized. 

That  was  among  the  mountains.  It  was  more 
than  a  day’s  journey  from  Woodnest,  and  so  a  grand¬ 
parent  who  never  travelled  at  night  nor  on  a  Sun¬ 
day  chose  a  point  of  rest  midway  of  the  passage. 
But  it  was  to  the  sea  he  was  mostly  taken,  the  shorter 
distance  to  Cape  May  Point,  a  resort  supported  by 
his  grandfather  in  recognition — even  then — that  no 
intoxicating  drinks  might  there  be  procured.  How¬ 
ever,  nothing  that  he  remembered  happened  be¬ 
tween  the  sea  and  a  Lily  Lake  dizzy  with  mosquitoes. 
A  small,  ornate  Episcopal  chapel  was  a  constant 
groaning  burden  to  the  native  congregation  from 
the  necessity  of  its  being  frequently  moved  back 
before  the  irreverent  advance  of  the  waves;  but 
that,  then,  did  not  constitute  a  happening. 

These  summer  changes  took  place,  usually,  after 
the  heat  and  patriotic  explosions  of  July  the  Fourth, 
a  day  and  brutality  of  noise  that  he  hated  in  every 
tense  nerve.  He  hated  the  loudness  of  the  fireworks 
yet  worshipped  the  liquid  green  and  silver  and  car¬ 
mine  fires  in  the  sky,  the  showering  stars  of  flower¬ 
pots  and  floating  willow  trees  in  melting  gold.  But 
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the  cannon  crackers  and  dynamite  caps  on  the  car 
rails,  the  paper-wrapped  torpedoes  packed  in  saw¬ 
dust,  held  him  in  rigid  agonies  of  suspense. 

On  that  evening  Chinese  lanterns  were  hung  in 
long  strings  from  tree  to  tree,  about  the  porches  of 
Woodnest,  swaying  globes  of  yellow-orange  radi¬ 
ance.  The  firecrackers  were  then  far  away,  the  sky 
laced  with  bright  patterns  from  almost  soundless 
sources,  and  the  air,  acrid  with  burned  gunpowder 
and  sweet  with  roses,  was  dark  and  still  where  the 
family  sat  rocking  in  a  row — the  Presbyterian  child’s 
grandfather  marked  by  the  smoulder  of  a  perpetual 
cigar,  two  great  aunts  in  lace  caps  with  an  occasional 
mutter  between  them,  a  silent  mother  not  wholly 
distracted  by  a  notable  absence  at  sea,  and  a  young 
almost  subdued  eagerness.  Certain  things,  at  long 
intervals,  were  inevitably  said ;  so  much  firing  would 
bring  rain;  the  moles  had  been  bad  again  in  the  sod; 
wasn’t  Janet’s  head  a  little  easier?  Perhaps,  she 
would  answer  in  a  low  tone  of  the  utmost  forbear¬ 
ance,  when  she  was  in  bed.  A  flash  of  heat  light¬ 
ning  would  illuminate  the  horizon,  an  actual  roll  of 
thunder  sound  far  off,  and  the  day,  the  night,  be 
lost  in  the  cool  lavender  oblivion  of  linen  sheets. 
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An  Absentee  Parent 


The  lively  inaccurate  scrape,  from  the  third  floor, 
of  a  violin  blocking  out  the  approximate  measures 
of  The  Arkansas  Traveller  was  the  invariable  sign 
that  he  had,  momentarily,  returned  from  the  sea, 
or  rather  from  the  coasts  it  was  his  profession  and 
privilege  to  make  safe  for  ships.  The  temporary 
length  of  his  presence  was  general — there  were  times 
when  he  remained  to  transfer  to  paper,  mounted  on 
muslin,  the  records  of  his  triangulations  and  sound¬ 
ings.  An  immense  white  pine  drawing  board  was 
then  elevated  on  yellow  pine  trestles  in  the  library; 
and,  for  a  succession  of  weeks,  the  room  held  the 
pleasant  camphor-laden  odor  of  the  India  ink  he 
ground  in  a  china  saucer.  The  sticks  of  ink  were 
now  oval  and  now  rectangular;  sometimes  they 
were  ornamented  with  gold  ideographs  and  again 
with  cobalt  or  vermilion;  but  always  they  were  the 
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most  romantic  objects  of  a  world  grasped  only  in 
vision. 

He  was,  I  remember,  with  sleeves  turned  back 
and  a  sheaf  of  crow-quill  pens  and  fine  brushes  of 
red  sable,  half  severe,  with  a  phrase  about  dropping 
that  oyster  and  leaving  the  wharf.  This  I  was  will¬ 
ing  to  do ;  for  the  bonds  which  secured  us,  so  strained 
by  continued  absence,  were  tenuous.  Drawing,  he 
stood;  and,  with  an  inconceivably  patient  art,  made 
the  thousands  of  small  symbols  that  were  trees,  the 
myriad  beautiful  figures  that  were  the  treacherous 
or  safe  depths  of  blank  water.  Hour  after  hour, 
daylight  after  daylight,  with  a  thick  hand  he  traced 
infinitely  delicate  marks  with  a  6  H  pencil,  and  no 
less  exactly  inked  them  into  permanence.  This  was 
all  which  appeared  of  his  widely  adventurous  career : 
I  heard,  remotely,  at  long  intervals,  echoes  of  dan¬ 
gers  encountered — he  shot  and  killed  a  sailor  row¬ 
ing  away  to  leave  him  in  a  burning  boat;  the  sails  of 
his  schooner,  the  Quick,  passed  in  imagination  be¬ 
fore  me;  there  was  a  box  of  silver  tarpon  scales;  but 
no  more. 

As  a  parent  he  was,  well — arbitrary,  in  the 
manner  of  a  ship’s  discipline;  not  satisfied  with 
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my  interrupted  progress  at  school,  he  conducted 
supplementary  studies  and  examinations,  always 
tending  to  bring  me,  at  an  early  age,  to  the  compre¬ 
hension  of  logarithms.  At  any  unexpected  hour  he 
would  fasten  such  a  responsibility  on  me,  and  leave 
me,  bound  by  elder  authority,  to  a  table  and  pad 
of  government  paper.  All,  naturally,  that  I  learned 
from  that  was  a  hatred  for  an  unreasonable  imposed 
task;  and  we  got  nowhere.  Instead  of  sums  I  drew 
endless  pictures  of  ships — schooners;  but  even  those 
he  regarded  with  an  unsparing  eye  to  the  rigging  of 
the  bowsprit  and  the  rake  of  the  masts.  He  had  no 
patience  for  drawing  in  itself;  and  his  reading — I 
saw  the  yellow-bound  volumes  going  into  his  trunks 
— was  confined  to  the  unequivocal  novels  of  Archi¬ 
bald  Clavering  Gunter. 

Yes,  his  temper,  like  my  own,  was  uncertain; 
cutting,  with  amazing  dexterity  and  a  simple  pen¬ 
knife,  a  workable  pair  of  scissors  from  soft  wood,  he 
crushed  it  shapeless  when  something  went  wrong. 
He  was  abrupt  with  his  dogs,  too,  although,  I  have 
no  doubt,  fair;  we  went,  thirty -five  years  ago,  for 
walks  on  Sunday,  with  the  Llewellyn  setters,  ani¬ 
mals  of  a  black  and  white  silkiness,  on  couplers  and 
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a  plaited  leather  leash.  They  were  released  in  broad 
fields,  and  cast  tense  wide  circles  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  a  throbbing  silver  whistle.  In  the  evening 
he  would  bring  out  his  shotguns,  paired  guns  with 
velvet-brown  double  barrels  made  by  Greener  in 
London,  the  plates  of  the  Circassian  walnut  stocks 
engraved  with  hunters  in  peaked  caps  and  pheasant, 
and  go  over  and  over  them  with  an  oiled  rag.  He 
was,  it  was  recognized,  an  exceptionally  rapid  and 
accurate  shot. 

How  long  this  lasted  has  slipped  from  my  mind, 
but  there  was  the  beginning  of  a  change  when  I  was 
still  very  young.  Politics,  I  understood  vaguely, 
was  responsible;  however,  for  him,  cartography 
came  to  an  end.  After  that  he  was  always  home. 
There,  in  an  amazing  loss  of  arrogance,  a  mildness 
for  which  I  had  only  an  insensate  contempt,  he 
adapted  himself  to  the  life  of  a  household  mainly 
composed  of  the  aged  and  a  child.  A  rain  gauge,  on 
the  upper  porch,  and  the  variations  of  the  wind, 
now  occupied  him;  every  evening  he  entered,  in  his 
handsome  lettering,  the  record  of  his  observations; 
and  once  a  month  they  were  solemnly  forwarded  to 
Washington.  He  attended  to  that  in  the  evening; 
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through  the  morning  he  was  busy  with  an  elaborate 
coop  of  chickens  kept  on  the  lot  where  his  father-in- 
law’s  cows  grazed.  He  had  chickens  and  pigeons, 
with  numbered  bands  of  aluminum  on  their  legs; 
and,  when  he  could  get  me,  anyone,  to  accompany 
him,  he’d  explain  every  point  of  the  black-breasted 
red  game  cocks,  the  tumblers  and  homing  pigeons. 

He  withdrew  more  and  more  from  contacts  with 
people,  effacing  himself;  and  when  anyone  dined 
with  us  he  couldn’t  be  found.  He  took  long  solitary 
walks,  it  appeared;  or  shut  himself  for  hours  within 
the  room  from  which  no  longer  sounded  the  liveli¬ 
ness  of  his  violin.  Always  willing,  anxious,  to  be 
useful,  a  constant  troubled  line  cut  into  his  brow; 
the  intolerable  blueness  of  his  gaze  took  a  shade  of 
uncertainty.  At  Christmas  I  got  countless  presents, 
mostly  books;  and  his  last  overt  act,  accomplished 
with  some  private  insignificant  sum  of  money,  was 
to  give  me  the  complete  works  of  Mayne  Reid.  He 
led  me  eagerly,  early  Christmas  morning,  to  the 
tower  room  where  the  gifts  were  laid,  and  directed 
me  toward  the  orderly  row  of  brown  bindings.  The 
type  was  small — this  was  discovered  for  me — the 
paper  coarse,  and  the  stories,  I  saw  at  once,  stilted. 
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I  wonder,  now,  if  the  failure  of  that,  the  best  of 
intentions,  finally  discouraged  him. 

He  grew  fat,  and  shadows  hung  under  his  eyes; 
once,  walking  up  a  hill,  his  breath  gave  out,  and 
impatiently  I  was  forced  to  wait  until  he  recovered. 
Soon  after,  seated  in  the  house,  with  a  swift  look  of 
fear,  he  told  me  that  his  right  arm  was  unaccount¬ 
ably  asleep.  Then — but,  really,  it  all  merged  into 
one — he  became  companionable;  and  we  went  off, 
in  a  hired  buggy,  fishing.  We  angled  under  the  falls 
of  Flatrock  Dam  for  sunfish  and  brought  home 
strings  faithfully  left  at  the  kitchen  but  never,  by 
any  chance,  cooked.  Through  a  summer  month, 
when  everyone  else  was  away  at  the  seashore,  we 
lived  peacefully  together  in  the  large  sombre  house 
shut  against  the  heat  of  the  sun.  He  ordered  the 
provisions  and,  in  the  humbleness  of  an  effort  to  be 
economical,  bought  a  beef  liver  instead  of  that  of  a 
calf,  and  we  were  both  ill.  Later,  when  this  was  a 
subject  for  the  family  humor,  he  made  no  reply, 
attempted  no  justification. 

After  supper,  we  sat  on  the  long  porch,  and, 
mainly  silent,  watched  the  fireflies  rising  from  the 
grass  .  .  .  higher  and  higher  they  mounted  and 
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then  mysteriously  vanished.  The  chickens  and  pig¬ 
eons  were  no  more;  even  the  posting  of  the  rainfall, 
the  record  of  the  direction  and  velocity  of  the  wind, 
was  over.  His  head  was  forward,  his  hands  inert, 
the  cigar  in  his  fingers  cold.  He’d  rouse  himself 
suddenly,  square  his  shoulders,  and  make  an  effort 
to  bring  out  his  tones  with  their  old  ring.  There  was 
a  map -publishing  concern  in  the  city  he  intended 
to  address  tomorrow ;  he  would  see  old  friends  with¬ 
out  further  delay — they  owed  him  something  from 
the  past.  He  wouldn’t,  he  didn’t !  It  was  only  a  sem¬ 
blance  of  what,  forever,  was  gone;  the  thin  shadow 
following  a  figure  already  below  the  hill,  and  only 
undertaken  for  its  effect  on  a  boy. 
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It  came  to  me  almost  at  the  end,  when  she  was  so 
spent  that  it  required  hardly  an  effort  to  die,  the 
old  photograph,  in  a  size  long  since  known  as  cabi¬ 
net,  of  a  young  woman.  Clearly  she  was  handsome 
— the  faded  silver  tones  still  showed  that — with 
quantities  of  bright  blonde  hair  and  eyes  that  could 
only  have  been  blue.  Looking  at  it  I  realized,  per¬ 
haps  for  the  first  time,  that  her  gaze  had  always 
been  azure;  even  now,  with  so  much  ruined,  that 
color  of  hope  had  followed  me  in  her  interrogation 
through  the  room,  loud  with  the  nearby  sea,  which 
almost  immediately  she  was  to  leave. 

Seated  beside  her,  holding  an  incredibly  wasted 
hand,  in  an  air  heavy  with  digitalis  and  darkened 
against  the  brutality  of  day,  I  had — losing  sight  for 
a  moment  of  the  implacable  spite  of  time — recog¬ 
nized  the  shape  of  a  forgotten  tenderness.  Suddenly 
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it  rose  out  of  the  past,  in  turn  obliterating  the  des¬ 
truction  of  the  years,  and  recreated  old  rooms,  lost 
summer  evenings — the  maternal  figure  of  my  child¬ 
hood.  The  photograph,  of  course,  had  gone  far  back 
of  that  .  .  .  to  a  period  when  even  maternity  had 
been  no  more  real  than  the  vague  end  of  the  romance 
of  youth.  With  that,  until  now,  I  had  had  nothing 
to  do.  In  its  place  a  rhyme  sounded  with  a  wistful 
gaiety  on  my  memory : 

4  4 1  wish  you  a  merry  Christmas, 

A  cookie  and  some  jam, 

A  red-coated  soldier 

And  a  blue-coated  man.” 

It  came  back  to  me  laden  with  emotion,  with 
associations  and  pictures;  everything  was  clear, 
vivid,  but  her;  I  was  conscious  of  a  warm  presence, 
a  happy  fact,  and,  here,  of  nothing  more.  The  sen¬ 
timent  inseparable  from  Christmas  morning  was 
complete — the  excitement  tempered  in  wonder;  the 
embarrassment  before  a  portentously  filled  stock¬ 
ing;  the  mingled  feelings  of  love  and,  in  particular, 
of  security. 

When  that  security  vanished,  I  now  realized, 
strangely  she  went  with  it.  Years  ago  she  went  like 
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that,  but  neither  of  us  understood  what  had  hap¬ 
pened.  I  left  childhood,  just  as  she  had  left  the  girl 
in  the  dim  picture,  and — together — we  drifted 
apart.  The  bond  that  held  us  loosened;  it  broke, 
finally,  only  to  be  renewed  for  an  instant  in  the 
room  by  the  sea.  How  she  looked,  what  she  said, 
when  she  was  comparatively  a  young  mother,  I  was 
powerless  to  recall,  but  later  memories  came  to  me 
wholly  unbidden.  There  was  another  child,  Eliza¬ 
beth,  who  died  when  I  was  hardly  a  boy;  two  dead 
before  my  birth;  and  those  calamities,  I  think, 
closed  most  of  her  confidence  and  interest  in  life. 

She  became  distant  and,  where  I  was  concerned, 
either  impatient  or  puzzled.  There  were  flares  of 
illogical  anger  over  trivialities  of  misconduct;  and 
then,  to  my  amazement,  when,  in  her  absence,  I 
had  broken  open  a  bank  in  which  she  was  keeping 
small  silver,  she  left  a  note  in  my  room,  a  little  com¬ 
munication  in  her  ill-formed  handwriting,  saying 
that — but  God  knew  why — she  was  surprised  and 
hurt.  She  never  referred  to  it  again.  I  cannot  im¬ 
agine  a  more  unsatisfactory  child  than  I  must  have 
been,  a  more  disappointing  child  or  irritating  boy. 
And,  as  though  for  her  it  were  hopeless,  she  made 
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little  effort  to  improve  me.  She  repeated  the  con¬ 
ventional  admonitions,  there  were  variable  punish¬ 
ments  for  recognized  faults  ;  but  they  were  all  on 
the  surface,  small  interruptions  of  her  isolated  habit. 
In  the  same  way  she  was  intermittently  lavish,  and 
bought  me  boxes  of  toys  and  dozens  of  books;  and, 
losing  myself  in  the  latter,  I  would  forget  her  as 
effectively  as  she  plainly  forgot  me. 

Conducted  by  my  grandfather  we  made  the  yearly 
journeys  to  summer  resorts.  Cape  May  or  Ding- 
man’s  Ferry  or  Lake  Minnewaska;  and,  although, 
naturally,  she  was  there,  I  have  no  memory  of  her  on 
such  occasions.  Did  she  still  read  A  Pair  of  Grey 
Eyes,  walk  or  sit  talking  on  the  wide  porches  of  the 
various  hotels  ?  What  did  she  think  of  the  women 
she  encountered,  and  what  did  men  think  of  her? 
She  was  always  gracefully  slight,  slender  and  strong; 
once  she  had  ridden  horse-back  more  than  a  little. 
Once,  she  told  me,  riding  with  a  beau,  she  had 
secretly  assisted  the  loosening  of  her  hair — that 
bright  mass  of  the  photograph — and  it  had  fallen  in 
a  great  cascade  over  her  shoulders.  This,  together 
with  the  excitement  of  an  evening  when  she  had 
gone  bob-sledding,  were  the  only  episodes  of  her 
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youth  confided  to  me.  I  must  have  listened  stupidly, 
and  then  broken  into  the  eagerness  of  her  recftal 
with  the  infinitely  more  important  and  immediate 
affairs  of  my  own. 

She  bought  for  me  a  camera,  or  rather,  the  com¬ 
plete  assembled  necessities  for  taking  and  develop¬ 
ing  and  printing  photographs.  It  was  a  simple 
arrangement — a  black  box  with  a  pinhole  in  place 
of  a  lens,  and  grooves  into  which  the  plates  fitted. 
Together  we  proceeded  with  the  developing  in  the 
darkness  of  the  pantry.  The  plates,  submerged  in 
the  provided  rubber  tray,  showed  almost  at  once  a 
milky-white  film  ...  a  white  film  and  nothing 
more.  And  losing,  again,  her  interest,  her  confi¬ 
dence,  she  went  quickly  away. 

After  that  my  boyhood  matured  and  slipped  be¬ 
hind  me;  a  crust  of  selfishness,  of  an  abnormal  intro¬ 
spective  preoccupation,  shut  out  the  exterior  world. 
I  left  school  for  idleness,  idleness  for  an  academy  of 
painting;  and  toward  all  of  it  she  showed  hardly 
more  than  a  breath,  an  echo,  of  the  old  conventional 
remonstrances.  I  fancy  that  she  had  given  me  up — 
incurably  lazy,  worthless,  perverse  .  .  .  which? 
For  a  time  evangelical  religion  came  to  her  rescue: 
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she  read  the  Bible  with  extraordinary  zeal,  attended 
church  through  the  week,  and  gave  supper  to  the 
students  of  a  theological  seminary. 

This  continued  for  a  number  of  years,  accom¬ 
panied  by  what  were  popularly  known  as  good  acts ; 
and  then  it  all  went  before  the  detachment  that  had 
become  a  part  of  her  fibre.  She  was  still  charitable 
— she  had  a  special  fearlessness  in  the  face  of  malig¬ 
nantly  contagious  disease — but  that  no  longer  domi¬ 
nated  her.  She  became,  without  my  noticing  it, 
older,  an  old  woman;  and  then  her  affection  for  me, 
a  sudden  and  amazing  belief  in  my  capabilities,  took 
the  place  of  her  ruined  confidence.  She  referred,  in 
a  pride  fast  drained  of  its  vigor,  to  a  book  I  had 
written  which  she  called  Jog  Ahead.  It  was,  she 
thought,  a  very  good  title.  Soon  after  she  sent  me 
the  photograph,  the  image  of  herself,  she  wanted 
me  to  see,  to  preserve.  But  upon  that  I  had  no 
claim — it  lay  far  back,  momentarily  safe,  from  all 
the  detracting  years  of  which,  so  unhappily,  I  was  a 
part,  perhaps  a  symbol.  In  its  place  were  the  swift 
recognition  before  death  and  that  old  refrain  of 
other  Christmas  mornings. 
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